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TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Government 


Topping  the  AFL’s  legislative  goals  is  a 

billion-dollar  federal  aid  for  schools  program,  the  union’s 
executive  council  announced  this  month.  Calling  the 
$300,000,000  proposal  now  before  Congress  insufficient, 
it  maintains  that  the  larger  sum  is  needed  for  improving 
teachers’  salaries  and  educational  standards  and  to  provide 
scholarships  for  qualified  and  needy  students.  ( For  a  report 
on  a  local  AFL  project,  see  “The  Facts  on  Unions  as  Unions  See 
Them,"  CURRICULA.) 

Loeal  residence  of  teachers  as  a  qualification 
for  their  employment  or  promotion  would  be  prohibited 
by  suggested  legislation  in  New  Jersey.  Pushing  the  bill 
is  the  New  Jersey  Ed.  Assn,  which  calls  “residence  dis¬ 
crimination’’  a  violation  of  basic  rights  on  two  scores: 
(1)  teachers,  like  others,  should  be  able  to  live  where 
they  please  (2)  teachers  should  be  selected  and  promoted 
only  on  merit. 

While  fewer  New  Jersey  school  hoards  require  teachers 
to  live  within  the  local  community  than  formerly,  the 
decree  crops  up  too  often,  the  association  says.  Only  last 
year  Newark  gave  teachers  residing  in  the  city  preference 
^  ^  for  summer  school  jobs,  it  reports, 
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Driver  edueaUon  has  been  ordered  for  all 

California  high  school  students  by  the  current  session  of 
the  State  Legislature.  Under  the  new  statute,  every  stud¬ 
ent  must  he  given  a  minimum  of  six  weeks’  instruction 
in  driving,  although  behind-the-wheel  training  is  optional. 

In  Supreme  Court  history,  only  25  decisions 
have  been  made  affecting  education.  Ward  W.  Keesecker, 
of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Eld.,  reports  in  the  February  School 
Life.  Of  these,  three  were  rendered  before  1900,  22  have 
been  handed  down  since  then.  Causing  the  recent  upturn, 
he  believes,  have  been  the  ( 1 )  extension  of  governmental 
activities  (2)  extension  of  public  educational  activities 
(3)  judicial  extension,  particularly,  in  the  last  few  years, 
of  the  meaning  of  the  first  and  I4th  amendments  of  the 
Constitution. 

Churges  for  G1  training  in  public  secondary 
schools  are  to  be  scrutinized  more  carefully  by  the  Veter¬ 
ans  Administration.  Claiming  that  “rates  of  some  of  the 
public  schools  are  higher  than  rates  of  private  schools 
offering  similar  courses,’’  the  VA  has  announced  a  new 
rule,  effective  March  1:  schools  which  either  fl)  were 
established  after  passage  of  the  GI  hill  (2)  have  raised 
charges  more  than  25 /c  or  (3)  have  added  new  courses 
must  submit  cost  data  before  they  can  get  a  VA  contract 
for  tuition  payments. 

In  n  suit  on  pupil  promotion  in  Lebanon,  Ind.. 
(see  “A  Pupil  Is  Suing  for  Promotion,”  October  20  EDUCATION 
SUMMARY),  a  circuit  court  has  ruled  in  favor  of  school 
heads.  “Such  acts  [i.e.  changing  from  annual  to  semi¬ 
annual  promotions]  are  discretionary  and  not  subject  to 
review  by  the  court,”  a  special  judge  decreed  in  sustain¬ 
ing  a  demurrer  filed  by  school  attorneys. 

Improvement  of  sehools  in  Arizona  requires 
complete  revamping  of  the  State  Dept,  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion,  the  Arizona  Advisory  Councils  on  E^.  say.  After  two 
years’  study  of  their  own  and  other  state  educational 
agencies,  the  groups  have  submitted  a  united  plan  for 
reorganization.* 

Under  its  recommendations,  the  state  board  would  be 
composed  of  lay  members  nominated  at  a  state  convention 
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of  local  school  boards,  then  elected  by  the  state  at  large. 
However,  to  prevent  all  members  from  representing  the 
largest  community,  only  two  candidates  could  be  nomin¬ 
ated  from  the  same  county.  This  board  would  then  ap¬ 
point  a  professionally-qualified  state  school  chief,  not 
necessarily  a  state  resident,  as  its  executive  director. 

The  Army’s  curb  on  comic  books,  reported 
in  the  February  5  EDUCATION  SUMMARY  (see  "Censoring 
the  Comics”),  was  lifted  just  as  it  was  to  take  effect.  Plan¬ 
ning  to  limit  buying  of  comics  for  sale  in  military  and 
naval  stores  to  those  approved  by  the  Assn,  of  Comics 
Magazines  Publishers,  the  Armed  Forces  Disciplinary 
Control  Bd.  reconsidered  when  it  learned  that  the  associa¬ 
tion  represented  only  a  small  portion  of  the  industry  and 
charged  fees  for  its  evaluation  services. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

’Improving  Education  in  Arizona,  Ariz.  Advisory  Councils  on  Ed. 
66p.  (A  limited  number  of  copies  are  available  from  James  E, 
Patrick,  Chairman,  Valley  Nat.  Bank,  Phoenix,  Ariz.) 


Administration 


j^latistlcs  on  children  not  in  school,  some¬ 
times  quoted  at  2,000,000,  sometimes  at  4,000,000  and 
again  at  7,000.000,  are  explained  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education:  (1)  the  2,000,000  figure  refers  to  children 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  17  (  2  )  4.000,000  includes 
five-year-olds  (3  )  7,000,000  includes  both  five- year-olds 
and  young  people  of  junior-college  age,  18  and  19.  Com¬ 
pulsory  attendance  ages  in  most  states  are  7  to  l.'S  inclu¬ 
sive,  the  report  states. 

American  Edneation  Week  theme  for  1949 
will  be  “Making  Democracy  Work.”  according  to  its 
sponsors,  the  Amer.  Legion,  tl.  S.  Office  of  Ed.,  NEA  and 
Nat.  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers.  The  date:  Novem¬ 
ber  6  to  12. 

Unleashed  from  college  entrance  rules, 

84  high  schools  in  Michigan  are  finding  that  freedom  in 
educational  planning  is  an  incentive  to  better  instruction, 
Leon  S.  Waskin,  secretary  of  the  Michigan  Secondary 
School-College  Agreement  Committee,  reports.  Local 
authority  over  what  constitutes  adequate  preparation  for 
college,  he  says,  has  resulted  in  greater  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  teachers  to  develop  and  improve  their  courses. 
Therefore,  establishment  of  core  programs,  instruction 
which  emphasizes  critical  thinking  and  personal  adjust¬ 
ment  rather  than  subject-matter,  and  functional  offerings 
has  been  speeded. 

These  84  schools  with  the  unusual  extent  of  home  rule 
are  signers  of  the  Michigan  Agreement  with  35  of  the 
state’s  37  public  and  private  colleges.  While  the  colleges 
have  agreed  to  disregard  subject-matter  credits  in  ad¬ 
mitting  their  graduates,  the  schools  have  promised  to  im¬ 
prove  their  programs  continually.  Each  year  they  must 
show  evidence  to  the  Agreement  Committee  of  (1)  curri¬ 


culum  refinement  made  by  the  faculty  as  a  whole  (2) 
systematic  follow-up  of  former  students  (3)  vocational 
and  educational  guidance  programs  in  which  students 
learn  the  nature  and  requirements  of  various  occupations 
and  specialized  courses.  In  addition,  they  must  keep  more 
comprehensive  personnel  records  and  submit  more  signifi¬ 
cant  information  about  each  applicant  than  in  the  past. 

Convention  season  Is  well  under  way  with 
the  opening  today  (February  20)  of  the  first  AASA 
regional  conference  in  San  Francisco.  On  its  heels  will 
foUow  this  chain  of  other  important  national  educational 
gatherings : 

Also  in  San  Francisco — Amer.  Assn,  of  Junior  Colleges, 
February  23  to  26;  International  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children,  February  28  to  March  3. 

In  St.  Louis — Amer.  Assn,  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Ed., 
February  24  to  26;  another  AASA  regional  conference, 
February  27  to  March  2. 

In  Chicago — Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary  School  Principals. 
February  26  to  March  2;  Nat.  Conference  on  Higher  Ed., 
April  4  to  7;  Nat.  Vocational  Guidance  Assn.,  April  18 
to  21. 

In  Philadelphia — a  third  regional  AASA  conference, 
March  27  to  30;  Nat.  Catholic  Educational  Assn.,  April 
19  to  22. 

In  Cleveland — U.  S.  Nat.  Commission  for  UNESCO 
followed  by  a  three-day  conference  in  which  1,000  nation¬ 
al  organizations  will  participate,  March  29  to  April  2. 

(Reports  on  these  meetings,  as  well  as  on  the  convention  of  the 
.4ssn.  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development  in  New  York 
City  will  appear  in  forthcoming  issues  of  EDUCATION  SUM¬ 
MARY.) 

FIsenI  Independence  of  school  boards  is 

one  of  the  major  educational  needs  of  New  York,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  State  Bd.  of  Regents.  While  most  boards  in  the 
state  have  complete  authority  over  the  school  budget,  15 
city  boards  must  have  their  spending  approved  by  the 
city  council — hence  the  council  rather  than  boards  of 
education  often  control  school  policy,  the  Regents  ob¬ 
ject. 

New  York  City’s  Public  Ed.  Assn,  is  making  a  vigorous 
drive  to  sever  municipal  ties  on  the  school  system.  Its 
argument  is  based  on  a  107-page  report,  “Fiscal  and  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Control  of  City  School  Systems  in  New  York 
State,”  released  by  the  association  this  month. 

Dissension  at  Olivet  Uollege  in  Michigan  flared 
anew  when  the  “Situations  Wanted”  column  of  the  Lan¬ 
sing  State  Journal  recently  offered:  “College  faculty  for 
hire  as  a  unit  .  .  .  prepared  to  give  balanced,  advanced 
instruction  in  small  liberal  arts  college  .  .  .  substantial 
portion  of  student  body  and  alumni  group  will  accompany 
in  transplanting  unique  educational  tradition.” 

The  advertisement  was  the  latest  in  a  series  of  incidents 
resulting  from  the  alleged  “high-handedness”  of  Olivet’s 
new  president,  Aubrey  L.  Ashley.  Last  fall  he  dismissed 
T.  Barton  Akeley,  a  sociology  profession.  When  students 
struck  in  protest,  he  temporarily  suspended  75  —  one- 
fourth  of  the  school’s  enrollment.  Last  month  he  termin¬ 
ated  contracts  of  five  other  instructors. 
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In  fixinK  adminietratorfi^  salaries,  school 
boards  in  Michigan  are  advised  by  the  state’s  Assn,  of 
School  Administrators  to  follow  the  mathematical  formula 
devised  by  Supt.  Otto  W.  Haisley  of  the  Ann  Arbor 
schools.  At  present  the  group  is  distributing  a  pamphlet 
explaining  the  system  to  all  Michigan  school  board  mem¬ 
bers.  The  formula  also  has  been  endorsed  by  two  districts 
of  the  California  Assn,  of  School  Administrators  which 
are  backing  its  adoption  by  the  state  organization  and  by 
the  California  Assn,  of  School  Trustees. 

Under  the  formula  November  20  EDUCATION  SUM¬ 
MARY),  superintendents’  salaries  are  based  on  such  factors 
as  size  and  salaries  of  teaching  staff,  school  enrollment, 
the  district’s  ability  to  pay  and  the  administrator’s  per¬ 
sonal  qualifications. 

CURRENT  READING  Of  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Broadening  the  Services  of  Small  High  Schools,  IF oiler  H.  Gaum- 
nitz  and  Grace  S.  Wright.  45p.  15c.  Office  of  Ed.,  Wash.  25,  D.  C. 

“Recommendations  Regarding  School  Business  Procedures  from 
Recent  Surveys,”  School  Business  Affairs,  1221  Pierce  St.,  Sioux 
City,  la.  (Recommended  practices  gathered  from  10  school  sur¬ 
veys  and  a  study  of  business  and  administrative  procedures  in  20 
additional  districts.) 

“Public  High  Schools  and  the  Universities,”  Herman  A.  Spindt. 
Calif.  Jour,  of  Seconda^  Ed.  Jan.  1949.  170  S.  Van  Ness  Ave., 
San  Francisco  3.  (A  discussion  of  high  school  relationships  with 
the  U.  of  Calif,  which  is  the  sole  secondary  school  accrediting 
agency  in  the  state.) 

“Why  Negroes  Are  Opposed  to  Segregated  Regional  Schools,” 
jour,  of  Negro  Ed.,  Winter  1949.  2401  6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  1, 
D.  C.  (Presenting  four  arguments  against  segregated  regional 
schools,  this  article  is  being  distributed  in  reprint  form  by  the 
Conference  of  Presidents  of  Negro  Land-Grant  Colleges.) 

“The  Role  of  the  Public  Junior  College  in  Illinois,”  Report  of  the 
junior  college  section  of  the  CurrirjJum  Committee,  Illinois 
NASSP.  Bulletin  of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary-School  Princi¬ 
pals,  Jan.  1949.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  (A  report  on 
the  need  for  Grades  XIII  and  XIV  and  study  of  the  aims,  func¬ 
tions  and  nature  of  junior  colleges.) 


Professional  Relations 

To  better  traininyj  in  four  years  rather 
than  lengthening  elementary  teaching  preparation  to  five, 
the  State  Teachers  College  at  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  recently 
has  reorganized  its  entire  program.  General,  or  liberal 
education  receives  greater  emphasis  and  a  more  compact 
and  usable  type  of  professional  training  is  offered.  Pres. 
Wm.  J.  Sanders  believes.  While  the  program  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  continuously,  here  are  some  of  the  major  changes 
in  effect  this  year: 

1.  Freshmen  take  only  liberal  studies.  However,  they 
receive  professional  guidance  through  a  non-credit  lecture 
series.  This  is  designed  particularly  to  overcome  any  ill- 
founded  prejudices  against  teaching  at  certain  grade 
levels. 

2.  In  the  sophomore  year,  liberal  studies  are  continued, 
but  students  also  take  a  general  psychology  course  which 
includes  visitation  of  all  grades  in  the  training  school. 

3.  Juniors  are  divided  into  two  groups:  those  specializ¬ 
ing  in  early  childhood  education  and  those  preparing  to 


teach  in  grades  five  through  nine.  In  the  first  semester 
each  group  carries  either  10  or  11  hours  in  curriculum 
materials — a  unified  course  in  the  methods  and  principles 
of  teaching  various  subjects.  In  the  second  semester 
comes  full-time  practice  teaching. 

4.  The  senior-year  program  ties  previous  courses  to¬ 
gether.  All  students  take  tests  and  measurements,  either 
child  development  or  adolescent  psychology.  A  general 
course  in  philosophy  replaces  previously-offered  Philoso¬ 
phy  of  Education  and  History  of  Education  (and  gives 
students  a  better  background.  Pres.  Sanders  says),  and 
all  students  take  a  seminar  in  which  broad  educational 
problems  are  discussed  in  the  light  of  their  practice¬ 
teaching  experiences. 

Of  entting  the  retirement  apfe  to  a  con¬ 
ference  on  the  Adjustment  of  the  Aging  Population  held 
at  the  U.  of  California  recently  had  this  to  say:  The 
average  age  of  Americans  is  getting  older,  people  are 
living  longer,  states  require  that  more  years  be  spent  in 
school — hence  the  people  between  18  and  60  would  have 
too  many  others  to  support.  Speakers  predicted  that  com¬ 
pulsory  retirement  at  65  eventually  will  be  abandoned. 

A  directory  of  displaced  teachers  available 
for  positions  in  colleges  and  universities  bas  been  com¬ 
piled  by  tbe  Nat.  Lutheran  Educational  Conference  at  736 
Jackson  Place,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  conference 
is  urging  Lutheran  schools  to  employ  displaced  teachers 
wherever  possible. 

Assistance  of  science  teachers  in  founding  a 
consultation  service  for  companies  interested  in  develop¬ 
ing  teaching  aids  is  asked  by  the  Nat.  Science  Teachers 
Assn.  Teachers  who  would  serve  as  advisers  are  asked 
to  submit  their  names  to  the  NSTA  offices,  1201  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.,  noting  their  (1)  special  field 
of  interest  (2)  experience  in  teaching  and  writing  (3)  any 
specific  competencies. 

Four  Andnbon  nature  camps  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  for  teachers  and  youth  leaders  this  summer,  the 
Nat.  Audubon  Society  has  announced.  Stressing  conserva¬ 
tion  of  soil,  water  and  wildlife,  each  will  offer  a  series  of 
two-week  sessions  in  natural  science,  biology,  conserva¬ 
tion  and  general  nature  education.  Details  of  the  camps — 
to  be  located  in  Maine,  Connecticut,  California  and  Texas 
— may  be  secured  from  tbe  society  at  1000  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  28,  N.  Y. 

Salaries  paid  hy  teachers  colleges  are  high¬ 
est  in  Northeast  and  North  Central  states,  according  to 
figures  compiled  by  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Ed.  For  professors,  the  median  salary  in  these 
states  is  $7,500  and  S7,650  respectively.  Associate  pro¬ 
fessors  do  somewhat  better  in  the  Northeast  and  North¬ 
west  than  elsewhere.  Here  the  salary  medians  are  $5,800 
and  $5,700.  Northeast  states  pay  assistant  professors  a 
median  salary  of  $5,300;  North  Central  states,  ranking 
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second,  $4,900.  However,  instructors  receive  top  pay  in 
the  North  Midwest  where  the  median  salary  is  $4,100 
annually. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Study  Abroad,  UNESCO.  Columbia  V.  Press,  N.Y.  27.  $1.  (A 

handbook  of  fellowships,  scholarships  and  educational  exchange.) 

Some  Foreign  Study  Opportunities  for  United  States  Teachers 
and  Students,  NEA.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Hash.  6,  D.  C.  Free. 
(Information  on  study  opportunities  provided  by  government 
agencies,  private  agencies;  scholarships  and  grants  available.) 

Foreign  Employment  Opportunities  for  I’nited  States  Teachers. 
NEA.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  Free.  (Jobs  available 
in  occupied  countries,  Latin  America,  U.S.  possessions  and  terri¬ 
tories.) 

NEA  TOURS,  1949.  Div.  of  Travel  Service,  NEA.  1201  16th  St., 
N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  (Information  on  tours  planned  for  this 
summer.  Details  on  obtaining  college  credit  for  the  travel  may 
be  obtained  from  the  School  of  Ed.,  Indiana  U.,  Bloomington.) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Problems 


I 


,V' 

A  methods  book  with  1.500  aathors  is  the 

claim  of  elementary  teachers  in  Chicago  who  have  pooled 
their  knowledge  in  “Arithmetic  Teaching  Techniques.” 
recently  published  by  the  Chicago  public  schools.  It  is  the* 
result  of  cooperation  on  a  huge  scale,  according  to  Supt. 
Herold  C.  Hunt. 

Asst.  Supt.  Don  C.  Rogers,  in  charge  of  elementary 
education,  explains  how  its  writing  was  accomplished: 

First,  all  elementary  classroom  teachers  turned  in  re¬ 
ports  on  difficulties  they  had  encountered  in  teaching 
various  arithmetic  concepts.  A  list  of  the  29  most  common 
trouble  spots  found  was  then  returned  to  the  teachers  with 
the  request  that  they  submit  techniques  they  had  used  in 
combatting  each  difficulty.  From  more  than  1.300  tet'h- 
niques  suggested,  a  27-teacher  panel  culled  the  349  best, 
classified  and  organized  them  by  grade  levels. 

Now  compiled  in  a  355-page  “encyclopedia”  of  arith¬ 
metic  methods,  the  techniques  range  from  those  used  for 
teaching  beginning  quantitative  concepts  to  problem  solv¬ 
ing  at  the  eighth-grade  level.  Each  of  the  29  difficulties  is 
taken  up  in  turn,  with  remedies  suggested  for  each  half¬ 
grade.  The  book  includes  87  illustrations  for  blackboard 
copying. 

Coordinating  the  study  was  a  committee  of  three:  Mr. 
Rogers,  Joseph  J.  Urbancek.  head  of  the  mathematics  de¬ 
partment  of  Chicago  Teachers  College  and  J.  T.  Johnson, 
Dr.  Urbancek’s  predecessor. 


C'4»neentrat«d  study  such  as  that  of  the  Kiska  Plan 
(see  “Students  Study  One  Subject  at  a  Time,”  January  5  EDU¬ 
CATION  SUMMARY ),  is  best  fitted  only  to  those  students 
who  are  endowed  with  exceptional  capacity  for  learning, 
according  to  Pres.  L.  M.  Clark  of  Kiskiminetas  Springs 
School  in  Saltsburg,  Pa.  Receiving  many  inquiries  on 
how  the  system  works,  some  from  public  secondary 
schools.  Dr.  Clark  advises  against  wholesale  institution  of 
concentrated  study,  but  comments:  “In  any  community 
where  there  are  a  number  of  high  schools,  this  experiment 
could  be  made  .  .  .  with  benefit  to  those  students  whose 


natural  aptitude  finds  little  to  do  in  completing  the  con¬ 
ventional  high  school  curriculum.” 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Tuward  Better  Teaching,  1949  Yearbook  of  Assn,  for  Supervision 
and  Curriculum  Development.  NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  W ash.  6,  D.  C. 
S3.  (A  collection  of  superior  teaching  practices.) 

“Practical  Instructions  for  a  Teaching  Unit,”  Martha  T.  Farnum. 
(.'alif.  Jour,  of  Secondary  Ed.,  Jan.  1949.  170  S.  Fan  Ness  Ave., 
San  Francisco  3.  (A  guide  to  unit  planning  bused  on  practices  in 
Sun  Diego  schools.) 

Open-Mindedness,  Philadelphia  Public  Schools.  (A  brochure  being 
distributed  by  the  Philadelphia  schools  describing  a  project  in 
intergroup  education  and  making  suggestions  for  achieving  open- 
minded  attitudes  in  the  classroom.) 

“Do  You  Section?"  Grace  M.  Davis.  Bulletin  of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of 
Secondary-School  Principals,  Jan.  1949.  1201  16th  St..  N.W., 
Wash.  6,  D.  C.  (A  discussion  of  heterogeneous  grouping  at  Modes¬ 
to  high  school.) 

Toward  Better  Race  Relations.  Dorothy  and  Margaret  Hiller. 
Woman’s  Press,  600  Lexington,  N.  Y.  22.  (Techniques  tried  in  se¬ 
lected  communities  to  improve  inter  racial  relations  as  reported 
in  a  study  financed  by  the  Rosenwald  Foundations.) 

Helping  Handicapped  Children  in  School,  Edw.  Wm.  Dolch. 
Garrard  Press,  Champaign.  HI.  356p.  $3.50.  (Information  on  how 
classroom  teachers  can  help  handicapped  children.) 


Curricula 


As  an  obligation  to  **drop-onts,”  four  sec¬ 
ondary  school  districts  in  Ventura  County,  Calif.,  are 
cooperating  to  provide  “continuation  education”  on  a 
scale  that  none  could  afford  alone.  Under-18-year-old 
“drop-outs”  in  these  districts  may  attend  a  four-hour 
Saturday  afternoon  school  in  Ventura  where  the  cur¬ 
riculum  has  been  planned  to  attract  the  interest  and  ful¬ 
fill  the  needs  of  s’udents  who  have  found  traditional  high 
school  programs  unpurposeful  or  distasteful. 

By  combining  resources,  the  four  districts  have  set  up 
a  full  program  offering  shop  subjects,  handicrafts,  general 
business,  home  arts,  everyday  English,  mathematics  and 
social  living.  With  compulsion  minimized  and  classes 
presented  as  opportunities,  students’  attitudes  are  good 
and  no  serious  discipline  problems  occur,  according  to 
Lawrence  Connell,  supervisor  of  child  welfare  and  attend¬ 
ance  in  Ventura  County.* 

Courses  on  tfaie  IJNi  alone,  not  time-out  for 
United  Nations  study  in  current  events  periods,  are  ad¬ 
vised  by  the  International  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Amer.  Assn,  of  U.  Women.  In  reporting  a  surveyt  of  UN 
teaching  as  found  by  AAUW  branches  in  their  local 
schools,  a  committee  member  remarks:  “To  teach  about 
the  UN  through  current  events  is,  in  these  highly  explosive 
times,  like  describing  the  subway  to  pupils  in  terms  of 
wrecks,  which  at  times  occur,  but  are  not  regular  fea¬ 
tures.” 

At  present  the  United  Nations  Dept,  of  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  is  sponsoring  workshops  for  special  groups  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  New  York  City,  Mexico  City,  London  and  Paris  for 
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the  development  of  UN  studies  appropriate  for  element¬ 
ary,  junior  high  and  high  school  levels.  The  teaching 
plans  will  be  coordinated  by  UNESCO,  then  distributed 
on  a  world-wide  basis. 

The  facts  on  unions  as  unions  see  them 

will  be  given  to  seniors  of  East  Side  high  school  in  New¬ 
ark  February  28  to  March  4  when  the  Elssex  County 
Trades  Council.  AFE,  conducts  an  ex|)erimental  course 
which  it  hopes  will  be  copied  elsewhere. 

AFL  instructors,  who  have  received  preliminary  train¬ 
ing  at  Rutgers  U.,  will  present  a  five-day  series  of  classes, 
each  starting  with  a  20-minute  lecture  followed  by  25 
minutes  of  open  discussion.  Topics  include  labor’s  strug¬ 
gle  through  the  years,  why  labor  has  entered  politics, 
collective  bargaining  and  causes  of  strikes,  labor  legisla¬ 
tion  and  labor  as  an  asset  in  the  community,  state  and 
nation. 

Supplementing  classes  will  be  two  student  assemblies. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  course,  Mark  Starr,  educational 
director  of  the  International  Ladieis  Garment  Workers 
Union  will  speak;  on  closing  day,  two  union  representa¬ 
tives  and  two  students  will  sum  up  the  week’s  discussions. 

The  Trades  Council  reports  that  the  project  has  en¬ 
thusiastic  support  of  school  ofiGcials  and  of  the  Newark 
mayor  (who  holds  a  membership  card  in  one  of  the  local 
unions). 

A  special  y{oal  of  Kiwanls  clubs  this  year  will 
be  making  the  benefits  of  musical  training  available  to 
every  school  child,  Kiwanis  International  has  announced. 
Working  in  cooperation  with  the  Amer.  Music  Conference, 
it  has  asked  the  Committee  on  Boys  and  Girls  Work  in 
each  of  2,840  local  clubs  to  promote  extension  of  music 
education  in  the  schools  and  help  school  boards  obtain 
adequate  funds  for  doing  so. 

Study  of  fundamentals  of  Kronp  living 

fuses  the  separate  units  taught  in  a  new  ninth-grade  social 
studies  course  at  Lyons  (Ill.)  Township  high  school. 
Within  the  following  broad  outline  of  content,  students 
and  teachers  choose  problems  to  be  studied:  (1)  Student 
Opportunities  in  Lyons  Township  high  school  (2)  Our 
Civic  Life  Together  (3)  Living  Together  in  One  World 
(4)  Earning  a  Living  Together  (5)  Sharing  the  Highway. 

When  students  study  banking  in  the  Leesburg 
(Fla.)  high  school,  a  bank  cashier,  not  a  regular  teacher, 
conducts  the  class.  The  school  is  also  planning  a  course 
on  insurance — taught  by  a  local  citizen  in  the  insurance 
business. 

A  drive  for  eurrlenlnm  revision  is  in  its  third 
year  in  New  Hampshire.  Starting  with  workshops  for 
supervisors  conducted  by  the  State  Dept,  of  Ed.  and  ex¬ 
tension  and  on-campus  classes  in  colleges,  then  subsequent 
workshops  in  local  schools,  the  program  now  has  given  all 
elementary  teachers  in  the  state  access  to  in-service  train¬ 
ing.  Approximately  three-fourths  of  them  have  taken 
part  in  some  type  of  professional  study,  according  to 
Gertrude  M.  Lewis,  director  of  Elementary  school  services 


for  the  State  Dept,  of  Ed.  One  of  the  first  results  will  be 
formulation  and  publication  of  a  Curriculum  of  Social 
Studies  which  is  near  the  finished  stage,  she  reports. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

*‘“A  County-Wide  Plan  for  Continuation  Education,"  Lawrence 
Connell.  Calif.  Jour,  of  Secondary  Ed.,  170  Van  Ness  St.,  San 
Francisco. 

Y'The  United  Nations  and  the  Schools,"  Gladys  Murphy  Graham. 
Jour,  of  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  U.  Women,  Winter  1949.  1634  I  St., 
N.W.,  Wash.,  D.  C. 

(iharacter  Education — A  Survey  of  Practice  in  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  United  States,  Henry  Lester  Smith.  Palmer  Foundation, 
Box  621,  Texarkana,  Ark.  32p.  50c. 

"A  Unit  of  Work  on  the  American  Newspaper,”  C.  C.  Harvey. 
Bulletin  of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary-Sichool  Principals,  Jen. 
1949.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  (An  outline,  suggesting 
goals,  content,  approaches  and  activities,  for  a  newspaper  unit.) 

Highway  Safety — A  Challenge  to  Youth,  Nat.  Commission  on  Safe¬ 
ty  Ed.  NEA,  1201  16th  St..  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  30c.  (A  bulletin 
suggesting  ways  in  which  upper  elementary  teachers  can  integrate 
traffic  safety  with  the  social  studies  program.) 

“Atomic  Energy — Here  to  Stay,"  supplement  to  School  Life.  Due 
March  1.  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  25  D.  C.  10c.  (Suggested 
programs  of  atomic  energy  education.) 


Guidance 


^^College  shopping’’  has  boon  simplified 

for  seniors  in  Washington  and  Oregon.  The  states’  38 
colleges  have  gone  together  and  published  a  guidance 
book,  “Mapping  Your  Education.”  Giving  basic  facts  that 
students  need  when  choosing  a  college,  it  was  prepared 
by  the  Interstate  Committee  on  High  School-College  Re¬ 
lations  under  the  direction  of  M.  S.  Kuder  of  Western 
Washington  College  of  Ed.  and  Douglas  V.  McQane  of 
Whitman  College. 

An  attack  on  delinqneney  has  been  outlined  by 
adult  and  youth  groups  in  Detroit.  After  three*  months  of 
individual  group  study  they  met  at  an  all-day  forum  last 
month  and  presented  these  plans  of  action: 

1.  Community  spirit  and  enterprise  to  solve  common 
problems  should  be  increased  by  dividing  the  city  into 
150  areas. 

2.  All  school  auditoriums  should  be  open  one  evening 
a  week  for  community  gatherings. 

3.  Each  school  should  have  a  director  of  community 
activity. 

4.  Eifforts  should  be  directed  not  at  bringing  individ- 
uak  into  community-life  participation,  but  at  bringing 
families  into  community  activities. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

C 

Student  Personnel  Services  in  General  Education,  Paul  A.  Brou¬ 
wer.  Amer.  Council  on  Ed.,  744  Jackson  PL,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  317 p. 
$3.50.  (A  report  on  the  use  of  fact-finding  devices  and  personnel 
services  for  identifying  and  satisfying  the  needs  of  students.) 

“Delinquency  During  Summer  Months,"  Wm.  W.  W attenberg. 
Jour,  of  Educational  Research,  Dec.  1948.  114  S.  Carroll  St.,  Madi¬ 
son  3,  Wis.  (A  study  of  the  correlation  between  delinquency  rates 
in  various  cities  and  length  of  the  school  term.) 
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“Survey  of  Guidance  Practices  in  N.C.A.  High  Schools,”  North 
Central  Assn.  Quarterly,  Jan.  1949.  (A  study  of  guidance  and 
counseling  programs  in  North  Central  Assn,  secondary  schools.) 

“Educational  Opportunities  for  Nation's  Youth  in  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices.”  School  Life,  Feb.  1949.  U.  S.  Off.  of  Ed.,  Wash.  25,  D.  C. 
f Information  on  opportunities  for  training  offered  by  the  Navy. 
Army  and  Air  Force.) 


Reiigion 


Further  parting  of  religion  and  schools 

would  bring  a  mushroomed  growth  of  Protestant  paroch¬ 
ial  institutions,  religious  educators  warned  this  month 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  International  Council  of 
Religious  Ed.  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  Should  the  current 
legal  battles  on  released-time  religious  education  widen 
the  schism,  the  increase  in  parochial  schools  would  be  so 
great  that  it  would  seriously  interfere  with  support  of  the 
public  school  system,  some  speakers  predicted.  Growing 
secularism  in  public  schools  already  is  reflected  in  Pro¬ 
testant  parochial  school  enrollment  which  has  gained 
40%  in  the  past  10  years,  they  said.  Greatest  increases 
are  at  Lutheran  schools  supported  by  the  Missouri  and 
Wisconsin  Synods  and  the  Amer.  Lutheran  Church,  at 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  and  Mennonite  schools. 

However,  the  Council  went  on  record  as  being  strictly 
opposed  to  any  furtherance  of  Protestant  parochial  edu¬ 
cation  at  elementary  and  secondary  levels.  “Religion  and 
education  are  inseparably  related.  Any  attempt  to  separ¬ 
ate  them  does  violence  to  both,”  a  report  stated.  In  a 
Declaration  of  Cooperation,  the  group  said,  “as  Prot¬ 
estants  we  declare  our  interest  in  and  support  of  the 
public  school.”  Later,  establishment  of  a  permanent  com¬ 
mittee  on  religion  and  public  education  with  a  one-third 
membership  of  public  school  leaders  was  announced. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Public  Schools  and  Separation  of  Church  and  State,”  Edgar  Ful¬ 
ler.  School  Executive,  Feb.  1949.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  16.  (A 
review  and  summary  of  recent  developments  in  V,  S.  church-state 
relationships.) 


Student  Activities 


Opportunity  to  play  in  a  full  orchestra 

is  offered  Massachusetts  high  school  students  whose  high 
school  music  groups  usually  are  limited  to  bands.  The 
Massachusetts  Music  Ekiucators  Assn,  sponsors  an  All- 
State  High  School  Orchestra  which  meets  in  Boston  for 
three  days  each  spring,  rehearses  and  plays  a  full  pro¬ 
gram  of  symphonic  music. 

Excess  zeal  for  organized  activity  was  criti¬ 
cized  last  month  by  Pres.  Charles  Seymour  of  Yale.  As¬ 
sailing  the  hurried,  crowded  life  on  American  campuses, 
he  said  his  chief  complaint  was  that  it  left  no  time  for 
leisure  or  contemplation.  He  also  termed  phenomenal 
the  American  confidence  that  completion  of  a  course  of 
study  means  mastery  of  the  subject. 


Students  mn  a  play  school  as  part  of  home¬ 
making  class  activities  at  Marysville  high  school,  in  Yuba 
County,  Calif.  Elach  morning  between  eight  and  10  pre- 
kindergarten-age  children  report  for  play  and  story-telling 
under  supervision  of  a  team  of  homemaking  students. 

Addition  of  pool  tables  has  made  game  rooms 
popular  in  many  New  York  City  public  schools,  according 
to  Mark  A.  McCloskey,  director  of  the  community  educa¬ 
tion  division.  The  tables  recently  were  installed  by  the 
Bd.  of  Ed.  in  the  hope  that  they  would  keep  boys  from 
going  to  neighborhood  pool  halls. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Conununity  Crusade  for  Worthwhile  Books,  a  report  on  the  Mor¬ 
ristown  (N.J.)  better  books  drive.  26p.  Distributed  by  the  Chief 
of  Police,  Morristown,  N.  J.  (See  "It  Was  Worth-While  Book 
Week”  in  Student  Activities  news  section,  E'ebruary  5  EDUCA¬ 
TION  SUMMARY.) 

“The  Characteristics  of  a  Good  Student  Council,”  Wilson  H.  Ivins. 
Bulletin  of  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  Jan. 
1949.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C. 

“It  Doesn't  Take  Money”  J.  M.  Metcalf.  New  Mexico  School 
Rev.,  Feb.  1949.  114  E.  Marcy  St.,  Santa  Fe.  (Suggestions  for  the 
use  of  native  art  materials.) 


Physical  Education  and  Health 


Because  more  time  Is  spent  at  camp  than 
in  school  by  many  youngsters,  camping  has  taken  on 
tremendous  educational  importance.  Prof,  of  Ed.  Good¬ 
win  Watson  of  Columbia  U.  Teachers  college  told  dele¬ 
gates  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Assn,  of  Private  Camps 
in  New  York  City  this  month.  He  particularly  urged 
camp  directors  to  maintain  more  diverse  camping  bodies, 
pointing  out  that  experiments  have  shown  that  it  is  often 
easier  to  form  a  harmonious  group  with  persons  of  dif¬ 
ferent  races  but  from  the  same  socio-economic  back¬ 
ground  than  to  bring  “upper”  and  “lower”  classes  of  the 
same  race  together. 

School  health  councils  have  been  organized  in 
32  Cincinnati  elementary  schools.  Membership  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  principal,  school  doctor,  nurse,  custodian, 
cook  and  pupil,  parent  and  teacher  representatives. 

More  need  for  physical  education  was  fore¬ 
cast  recently  at  a  convention  of  the  New  York  State  Assn, 
for  Health,  Physical  Ed.  and  Recreation.  “Television,” 
Dean  Kenneth  Bartlett  of  the  U.  College  of  Syracuse  U., 
said,  “is  making  Americans  become  more  and  more  sit- 
downish.”  But  he  also  pointed  out  that  the  new  medium 
offered  unparalleled  opportunities  for  popularizing  such 
non-spectator  sports  as  lacrosse,  soccer,  high  school  base¬ 
ball  and  certain  types  of  gymnastics. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Camping  Education  for  the  Elementary  School  Child”  Nat.  Ele¬ 
mentary  Principal,  Feb.  1949.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C. 
( A  collection  of  articles  telling  how  schools  are  including  camping 
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Vocational  and  industrial 


Longer  but  easier  shorthand  was  promised 
this  month  when  Gregg  Publishing  Co.  announced  that  its 
system  would  soon  undergo  the  most  important  change  in 
60  years.  Gone  will  be  most  of  the  brief  forms,  many 
special  “word  beginnings”  and  “endings.”  26  rules  when 
new  Gregg  texts  appear  in  April.  In  addition,  “r”  has 
been  changed  and  “ed”  has  been  made  as  easy  as  “ing,”  a 
spokesman  said. 

Robt.  E.  Slaughter,  Gregg  vice-president,  explains  that 
the  revised  system  will  call  for  more  words  to  be  written 
out  phonetically — hence,  it  will  be  longer.  But  the  so- 
called  “brief  forms”  presented  mental  blocks  that  actually 
slowed  down  efficiency,  he  said.  He  predicted  that  999  of 
every  1,000  stenographers  would  find  the  new  system 
speedier  and  that  students  could  become  proficient  at  it 
in  six  months. 

Now  a  division  of  McGraw-Hill,  the  Gregg  Co.  reports 
that  its  system  is  taught  in  99%  of  the  nation’s  shorthand 
classes,  as  well  as  in  many  other  countries.  Similar 
changes  will  be  made  in  other  Gregg  shorthands.  They 
include:  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Japanese, 
Chinese,  Siamese,  Russian,  Polish,  Portuguese,  Esperanto 
and  Afrikaans. 


in  the  curriculum  in  Michigan,  Long  Beach,  San  Diego,  Cleveland 
Heights  and  elsewhere.) 

Handbook*  of  European  National  Dances,  Chanticleer  Press.  41 
E.  50th  St.,  N.  Y.  22.  $1.25  ea.  (A  new  series  of  books  on  national 
folkdances  with  music  and  instruction.  Four  titles — Austria,  Fin¬ 
land,  Portugal  and  Greece — are  ready.  Others  will  appear  in  the 
summer.) 

Handbook  of  Day  Camping,  Mabel  Jobe.  Assn.  Press,  347  Madison 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  17.  $3.  Due  April  1.  (A  guide  for  the  operation  of 
day  camps,  both  those  with  limited  and  substantial  budgets.) 


AudiO"V  isual 


First  library  to  build  an  FM  station  is  the 

Free  Public  Library  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Receiving  author¬ 
ity  from  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
build  a  10-watt  frequency-modulation  station  for  broad¬ 
casting  educational  and  cultural  programs  last  month, 
the  library  will  present  programs  to  serve  elementary  and 
high  schoob,  the  U.  of  Louisville  and  adult  education 
groups.  Broadcasting  is  expected  to  be  scheduled  for 
three  hours  during  the  school  day  and  for  another  three 
hours  late  in  the  afternoon  or  at  night. 

The  Louisville  library  has  pioneered  in  a  number  of 
audio-visual  and  adult  education  experiments.  One  proj¬ 
ect  was  a  study  of  television  teaching  methods;  another, 
community  college  centers  sponsored  in  cooperation  with 
the  U.  of  Louisville  (see  "Neighborhood  Colleges,”  May  5, 
EDUCATION  SUMMARY). 

Better  than  Joint  film  librarien  for  small 
school  systems  would  be  filmobiles  operated  by  a  central 
guiding  agency,  Raymond  Wymian,  audio-visual  director 
in  Holyoke,  Mass.,  suggests  in  the  February  Massachusetts 
Teacher. 

Film  conrses  have  Increased  tenfold  at 

American  colleges  and  universities  in  the  past  decade,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  survey  of  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research  in  New  York  City.  A  basic,  introductory  course 
on  motion  pictures  is  now  offered  in  440  institutions;  60 
schools  have  offerings  which  deal  not  with  film  technique 
or  history  but  with  film  content  as  an  aspect  of  contem¬ 
porary  civilization,  the  survey  reveals.  However,  it  re¬ 
ports  that  only  two  schools  give  complete  professional 
training  in  motion-picture  production — U.C.L.A.  and  the 
New  School  for  Social  Research. 

A  new  count  on  radio  courses  in  colleges  and 
universities  shows  a  25%  gain  over  previous  listings,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Federal  Radio  Eid.  Committee.  While  a 
total  of  410  schools  report*  radio  offerings,  only  45  give 
degrees  in  radio — 11  of  them  in  engineering  and  the 
others  in  the  arts  and  science,  journalism  and  education 
fields.  Radio  workshops  are  conducted  in  218  schools, 
teacher  preparation  courses  in  the  use  of  radio  in  20. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

•Directory  of  College  Course*  in  Radio  and  Television,  Fed.  Radio 
Ed.  Committee,  Off.  of  Ed.,  W ash.  25,  D.  C.  (A  guide  to  help 
students  locate  institutions  offering  the  type  of  radio  engineering, 
programming  and  utilization  courses  most  suitable  to  their  needs.) 


A  distributive  education  laboratory  has 

been  set  up  in  Pittsfield  (III.)  community  high  school  at 
the  cost  of  65c  in  stamps,  a  teacher  reports.  Postcards  to 
manufacturers  brought  forth  advertising  materials  and 
dummy  merchandise  which  students  use  in  the  study  of 
selling  and  display. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  > 

Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Labor.  Supt.  of 
Documents,  Wash.  25,  D.  C.  450p.  $1.75.  Due  March  15.  (A 
report  on  duties,  wage  rates,  future  demand  for  280  occupations 
in  professions,  semi-skilled  and  skilled  trades,  sales,  service  and 
farming.) 


Citizen  education  centers  will  be  conducted  in 
many  towns  of  South  Carolina  this  spring  under  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  State  Dept,  of  Ed.^and  local  groups  of 
citizens.  Held  in  high  schools  and  colleges  under  the 
leadership  of  local  educators,  the  centers  offer  a  variety 
of  classes.  Some  provide  nursery  facilities  for  children 
while  their  parents  attend  school. 

Education  as  a  life-long  process  is  a  concept 
that  should  he  emphasized  in  secondary  schools,  adult 
educators  believe.  To  do  this,  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Ed.  sug¬ 
gests  that  high  school  seniors  be  given  opportunity  to 
visit,  or  take  part  in,  adult  education  classes  before  their 
graduation.  Local  teaching  staffs,  it  says,  should  be 
fully  acquainted  with  adult  education  offerings  in  a  com¬ 
munity  and  all  pertinent  data  on  “drop-outs”  should  flow 
from  the  guidance  to  the  adult  education  director. 


Adult  Education 


Education  Summary  •  February  20,  1949 


Homemaking  eonrses  are  taken  to  homes 

by  a  school-sponsored  homemobile  which  moves  from 
one  community  to  another  in  El  Paso,  Texas.  Space  is 
adequate  for  instructing  small  groups  of  women  in  food 
preparation,  clothing,  and  family  life  education. 


Pareni-Teacher 


With  each  report  card  sent  home  with  children 
in  the  Akron  (Ohio)  public  schools  goes  a  four-page 
newsletter  containing  a  message  from  Supt.  0.  C.  Hatton 
and  pertinent  school  information. 

After  evaiuating  323  comic  hooks,  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  Cincinnati  parents  and  civic  leaders  reports  that 
it  has  found  little  or  no  objection  to  147,  or  4514^  of 
them.  All  others,  however,  fell  into  the  category  of  either 
objectionable  or  very  objectionable.  The  list  of  books 
reviewed  and  information  on  how  they  were  evaluated 
may  he  obtained  from  the  Committee  on  Evaluating 
Comic  Books,  Lock  Box  No.  1486.  Cincinnati  1,  Ohio. 

Before  their  children  enter  school  in  the 

kindergarten  or  pre-kindergarten  of  the  Clayton  (Mo.  I 
system,  all  parents  receive  a  guide,  “School  Days  Ahead.” 
Describing  enrollment  procedures,  the  kindergarten  and 
pre-kindergarten  programs,  it  also  points  out  what  health 
and  safety  habits  a  child  should  have  acquired  before  en¬ 
tering  school  and  how  parents  can  help  him  develop  then>. 


Building  and  Equipment 


City  with  the  best  8ch«»olroom  lighting  is 

Birmingham,  Ala..  School  Business  Affairs  reports.  In  a 
relighting  program  now  being  completed,  all  of  the  city's 
1,.5()0  classrooms  in  43  white  and  27  Negro  schools  will 
be  equipped  with  30  footcandles  of  light.  Fluorescent 
fixtures  are  used.  Cost :  an  average  of  $300  per  room. 

A  million  dollar  ^^llbraries’  library”  is  in 

prospect  for  10  Midwest  universities.  To  be  built  on  the 
U.  of  Chicago  campus,  it  will  house  little-used  material 
now  stored  at  libraries  of  the  participating  schools.  Half 
of  the  funds  for  its  construction  and  operation  have  been 
granted  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation  which  promises  an¬ 
other  $250,000  if  it  is  matched  by  other  sources  before 
June  30. 

Need  for  sehoolhonses  in  the  W'est  is  seen 
in  a  report  of  population  shifts  from  1940  to  1948.  Re¬ 
cent  estimates:  Oregon’s  population  is  up  49%  in  the 
past  eight  years;  California’s,  44%;  Washington’s,  41%. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

American  School  Buildings,  1949  Yearbook  of  Amer.  Assn,  of 
School  Administrators.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  S2Sp. 

$4.  (The  latest  developments  in  design,  construction,  heating  and 
ventilation,  lighting  and  color,  building  materials,  equipment.) 

8  Copyright  1949  by  Education 


New  Classroom  Material 

Outlines  for  Dental  Health  .  .  .  giving  the  most  im¬ 
portant  steps  in  developing  and  conducting  programs 
for  elementary  and  hi^  schools,  are  available  from 
the  Amer.  Dental  Health  Assn..  222  E.  Superior. 
(!hieago  11.  Sample  copies  are  free. 

A  Correlated  Social  Studies  Program  .  .  ,  has  been 
announced  by  Rand  McNally  &  Co.,  Ill  8th  Ave., 
N.Y.  11,  N.Y,  Geographies  and  histories  for  various 
grade  levels  are  correlated  with  maps  and  globes. 

"Human  Growth"  ...  by  Lester  F.  Beck,  is  a  text- 
Iwok  for  sex  education  based  on  the  film  of  the 
same  name.  It  will  be  published  in  April  by  Har- 
court.  Brace  &  Co.,  383  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  $2. 

The  Skills  of  Watchmakers  .  .  .  are  shown  in  a 
new  and  free  sound  film  offered  by  the  Hamilton 
Watch  Co.  Arrangements  for  showing  should  be 
made  through  local  Hamilton  dealers. 

A  Beginners’  Text  on  Radio  .  .  .  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  McGraw  Hill,  .330  W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  18, 
N.Y.  Called  “Introductory  Radio.  Theory  and  Serv¬ 
icing,”  it  covers  all  branches  of  radio  and  requires 
no  previous  knowledge  of  either  electricity,  magne¬ 
tism  or  radio. 

"Wheel  Sense"  ...  is  a  new  free  film  suggested 
by  the  Nat.  Commission  on  Safety  Ed.  for  driver 
training  programs.  Showing  should  be  booked  with 
Assn.  Films,  347  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y. 

A  Booklet  on  Electrical  Power  .  .  .  entitled  “High¬ 
ways  of  Wire,”  is  being  distributed  by  the  School 
.Service  Dept.  W’estinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  306  4th 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa..  It  costs  schcnds  nothing. 

Shakespeare  Recordings  .  .  .  made  by  the  Festival 
Players  at  the  Shakespeare  .Memorial  Theater  in 
Stratford  are  available  from  the  Britain  Agencies, 
Inc.,  247  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16,  N.Y.  New  albums  of 
The  Tempest,  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  and 
Richard  the  Second  are  $15  for  the  first,  $12  for 
the  other  two. 

Leaflets  on  National  Parks  .  .  .  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Nat.  Park  Service.  Washington,  D.  C.  Free, 
the  leaflets  vary  in  len^h  from  four  to  30  pages, 
contain  maps,  photographs,  a  summary  of  important 
events  in  connection  with  the  park  and  suggest 
books  or  pamphlets  for  further  reading. 

Sources  of  Aviation  Materials  .  .  .  are  listed  in  a 
bulletin  recently  compiled  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Admin.,  Dept,  of  ('.ommerce,  Washington,  D.  C 

"Budgeting  for  Security"  ...  for  grades  six  through 
12,  is  a  new  supplementary  text  to  be  used  in  arith¬ 
metic,  mathematics,  home  economics,  social  studies 
or  business  education.  It  may  be  obtained  without 
charge  from  State  Savings  Bond  Offices. 

"You  and  Your  Work"  ...  to  be  used  in  vocation¬ 
al  guidance,  is  one  of  five  new  instructional  films 
released  this  month  by  Coronet  Films,  Coronet  Bldg., 
Chicago  1.  Others:  “The  Cell-Structional  Unit  of 
Life,”  “Cleanliness  and  Health,”  “Measurement  of 
Electricity,”  “Principles  of  Scale  Drawing.” 

"Costume  and  You"  ...  by  Carolyn  Bradley  and 
F.  Meredith  Dietz  is  a  text  and  workbook  on  cos¬ 
tume  design  and  personality  development.  Some  of 
the  units:  color  making,  hair  styling,  poise,  neck 
lines,  posture,  figure  types,  appropriate  dress  for 
different  occasions.  It’s  published  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Textbook  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 
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